A   BEDSIDE   BOOK

THE first essential of a bedside book is that it should
tranquillize the mind. What better bedside book could
there be, then, than one which mingles universal truth with
fancy, and at imperceptible points crosses the boundary
between the world we know and the world of dreams? I
know of none. I know that in reading Kenneth Grahame's
The Wind in the Willows I recapture childhood's delight in
fairy tales, that I am taken into delicious little odd corners
of understanding and fun, and that while I sometimes laugh
aloud at what I read the effect of the book as a whole is one
of such smiling happiness that I can close my eyes, see and
think of nothing but half-poetic images, and fall blissfully
asleep.
For other moods, of course, and for other natures, books
of a different order must be found; and to relish The Wind
in the Willows at all one must certainly possess the English
kind of humour, a love of small and young things, and a
willingness to yield to fancy. The logical mind, which says
'Who ever heard an animal talk like this?' or the glib
modernist mind, which calls every ascent of the imagination
'escapism/ might well fail to be amused by a tale of three
or four animals who live underground, row boats, write
poetry, go caravanning, drive motor-cars, get put into prison,
and in times of battle carry lethal weapons. There are more
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in the philoso-
phies of these superior spirits.
But I have committed treachery to The Wind in the Willows
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